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BEAR AND FORBEAR; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAYGA. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER’ XIII. 
TOM WALTON WOUNDED. 


I WAS appalled at the calamity which had 

befallen Tom Walton, and deplored the want 
of caution with which we had conducted the 
enterprise. Of course we understood that the 
bank robber was armed, and the fact occurred 
to me as we approached the gully; but when 





I saw him suspended by the arms to the bush 
on the brink of the precipice, I did not con- 
sider him in condition to use a revolver. I 
am as much afraid of a pistol'as any other 
prudent person, and I do not, as a general 
rule, think it advisable to stand before the 
muzzle of such a weapon when it is loaded, 
and in the hands of a desperate man. 

If I had been called upon to express an 
opinion, I should have said that it was simply 
impossible for the robber to use his weapon. 
Tom and I expected to overtake him before 
he could get over the brink of the precipice, 
seize him by the heels, and drag him down 
from his perch. When he came down, I in- 
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tended to throw myself upon him, and choke 
him till he was willing to hold still and have 
his arms tied behind him with the cord by 
which he had slung the travelling-bag over 
his shoulder. I could not see how this nice 
little plan was to fail, and we began to ascend 
the precipice. I felt reasonably sure that we 
should make a victim of the villain. 

I was not only appalled, but astounded, when 
Tom came over upon me. It was disaster and 
defeat at the same time, and at that moment 
I only hoped the robber would not take 
the trouble to fire again. He did not, being 
apparently satisfied with the mischief he had 
done. I was afraid Tom had received a mor- 
tal wound, and I thought of nothing but him. 
I was standing on the gradual ascent of the 
steep, where the earth and rocks had caved 
down from above, so that I had a good foot- 
hold, and was fortunately able to save my 
friend from going over backwards. I held 
on to him, and retreated to the level ground 
below. 

‘Good Heaven, Tom!” Iexclaimed. ‘‘ The 
villain has hit you.” 

**Never mind it, Wolf. Don’t make a row. 
It isn’t bad,” he replied, with a cheerful smile, 
as he placed his right hand on his left arm 
above the elbow. 

‘Where did it hit you?” I asked, with the 
most intense anxiety. 

‘*Here,” he answered, indicating the place 
on his left arm. 

“*T was afraid it had gone through your 
body.” 

‘*No; but it took all the starch out of my 
arm, so that I could not hold on to the rock — 
that’s all.” 

I heard a scrambling above, and looking up, 
I saw the robber drag himself over the brink 
of the cliff. It required a tremendous muscu- 
lar effort for him to accomplish the act. With- 
out asking my advice this time, Tom raised 
his pistol and fired; but only the legs of the 
rascal were visible, and these immediately dis- 
appeared, so that I concluded he was not hit. 

*“*T ought to have fired in the first of it,” 
said Tom, as he restored the weapon to his 
pocket. 

‘“*T am sorry now that you did not; but I 
did not exactly like the idea of killing the 
man,” I replied. ‘‘ But how is your arm?” 

‘That will do very well. It is bleeding a 
good deal, and don’t feel first rate. But come; 
let’s follow that fellow. I want to put one of 
these little pills into him.” 

**No; let me bind up your arm first,” I in- 
sisted. ‘‘It may stop the bleeding. Take off 
your coat, and let me see what it is.” 
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‘* But the robber will get away while we are 
fooling here.” 

‘*No matter if he does. You may lose your 
arm if we neglect the wound. Off with your 
coat.” 

It was not so easy for him to take off his 
coat, but with my assistance it was removed 
with some difficulty. I found that the bullet 
from the pistol had ploughed a wound diago- 
nally along the fleshy part on the inner side 
of the arm. It must have passed very near 
his body, and I regarded it as a narrow escape 
from a mortal injury. I tore off a piece of his 
shirt, and scraped some lint from it, which I 
placed upon the wound in order to stanch the 
bleeding, and then bound my handkerchief 
around it. 

“That's it, Wolf. You were cut out for a 
doctor. It feels first rate now,” said he; but 
his face was paler than usual, and I saw that 
he was suffering much pain. ‘‘Come now; 
let’s see where that fellow has gone.”’ 

“I’m afraid you are not in condition to 
chase a robber, Tom.” 

‘Yes, I am. I'll follow him to the other 
side of sundown,” he replied, leading the way 
to the zigzag path. ‘I don’t want to kill 
him; but, if one of these bullets will travel 
faster than I can, he shall have the benefit of 
it. Come on, Wolf.” 

Tom certainly had pluck enough — more 
than I should have had with such an ugly 
wound in my arm. I followed him up the 
path, and we soon reached the high ground 
above the lake. 

‘‘ Now don't be rash, Tom,” said I, placing 
myself ahead of him. ‘ That fellow has at 
least five more balls in his revolver, and if we 
get shot, we can’t do any good.” 

‘My pistol will carry as faras his, I reckon, 
and it is a poor rule that won't work both 
ways. If I see him again, I shall give him 
some,” replied Tom. 

“ Don’t you feel weak, Tom?” 

**No, not much; at any rate, I'm good for 
ten miles. Do you see anything of the vil- 
lain?” 

**Not a thing. Wewill go over to the other 
side of the gully, and we may be able-to trace 
him.” 

We hastened to the place indicated. On the 
brink of the precipice the ground was consid- 
erably stirred up by the violence of the robber’s 
struggle to attain the summit of the cliff; but 
we could find no other trace of him. The 
region above the lake was a pasture, and the 
short grass afforded no impress of his foot- 
steps. The country was wild and rugged, 
with plenty of bushes and trees to afford con- 
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cealment to the robber. Between us and Gulf- 
port there was a wood. 

‘*We are not much wiser now we are up 
here,” said Tom. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

‘‘T think we had better move towards the 
Gulfport road. We can find some of our 
people there, and notify them that the robber 
has landed here.” 

‘“That fellow’s smart, and in my opinion he 
will be on the lookout for our people,” added 
Tom, as we moved towards the road. ‘ He'll 
work up towards Port Gunga, because he will 
think the men are in the other direction. We 
shall do better if we divide; you go up to the 
road, and I will follow up the shore.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe in separating. What could 
either of us do alone, if one of us should hap- 
pen to see him?” I replied, not wishing to 
leave Tom in his wounded condition, though 
his plan was certainly the better one. 

‘*One of us could follow him and keep the 
run of him just as well as two. There isn’t 
any need of looking into his pistol barrels, 
you know.” 

‘‘T’'ll change your plan a little, and then we 
will adopt it. You shall walk towards the 


road, and tell our people the robber has land- 
ed, and I will go up the lake.” 

“It's all the same to me; but, if you are 
going that way, you shall take this pistol,” 


replied Tom, handing me the weapon. ‘Don’t 
be afraid to use it, Wolf, if yqu get a chance. 
You are a little too tender-H€arted for this 
kind of business.” 

‘“*T will use it, if I get a chance to stop him 
in that way,” I answered, as I took the pistol. 

We separated, and I pursued my way in the 
direction of Port Gunga, which was about five 
miles distant. Tom walked due east towards 
the road, where I expected he would meet some 
of the Josse who had been landed to intercept 
the robber. He soon disappeared among the 
bushes and trees. But he was hardly out of 
sight before he called to me. I halted, and 
presently I saw him and Mr. Bradshaw, a 
deputy sheriff, who had taken charge of the 
posse which had come up in the steamer. 

“‘Have you seen anything of him?” asked 
the sheriff, as we met near the gully. 

“ Not since he climbed up the cliff,” I replied. 

“You ought to have fired at him the mo- 
ment you saw him,” added the officer. ‘“‘ You 
mustn’t mince matters with such fellows. It 
is better to shoot him than to be shot by 
him.” 

‘* We did the best we knew how,” interposed 
Tom. ° 


“Of course you did. However, we are 
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pretty sure of him, for I have sent our folks 
up the Port Gunga road, and they are certain 
to head him off. I wouldn’t give two cents 
for his chances,” continued Mr. Bradshaw, 
confidently. 

‘* Well, what shall we do?” demanded Tom, 
impatiently. 

‘** As you are hurt, you had better take your 
boat and go home,” added the officer. 

**Not I,”” protested the plucky skipper. 
‘I’m going to stay to see the fun, and help 
bag the game.” 

‘Just as you like, but you fnust look out for 
your arm.” 

**T'm all right. 
as a doctor could.” 
‘* Well, we will follow up towards Port Gun- 
ga, and see that the robber does not take the 
back track when he finds our folks in front of 
him,” said the sheriff, as we started in the di- 
rection indicated. ‘‘I waited on the bluff 
here till I saw where the rascal was going to 
land, and then I stationed my men where they 

could trip him up.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you bring them up to the cliff, 
and head him off when he landed?” I inquired, 
disposed to be critical in my turn. 

‘* Why didn’t I? Because our people were 
more than a mile from here,” replied the 
sheriff. ‘‘ You see we expected he would land 
half a mile farther down the lake. I had to 
go and tell them where to look for him; and 
though I have been in a hurry, I have but just 
returned.” 

“Tf you had been on the cliff when the fel- 
low landed, you could have fixed him,” I added. 

‘¢ But I didn’t know what he was going to 
do till he did it.” 

‘You did the best thing you knew how,” 
said Tom. 

‘* Of course I did.” 

‘‘ That’s just what we did; and I don’t think 
it pays to tell what might have been done,” 
continued Tom, who was always disposed to 
take things as he found them, and blame no 
one for what could not be helped. 

‘Tt will all come out right. We are sure of 
him,” said the sheriff. ‘‘ But I think we had 
better spread out a little. You take the shore 
of the lake, Wolf; you go to the left, Tom; 
and I will take a course between you. If either 
of you see him, sing out.” 

This was good policy, and it was promptly 
adopted. I walked over to the cliff by the 
lake, and, following the shore, I soon reached 
a high point of land, which commanded a 
view for a considerable distance. I halted 
to take a careful survey of the region, hoping 


Wolf fixed my arm as good 
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I might discover the fugitive; but I could see 
nothing. There was a tall tree on the top of 
the hill, which I climbed in order to obtain a 
still better view. I could see Tom and the 
sheriff, but no one else. I began to fear that 
the robber understood the situation better 
than we supposed, and had adopted some plan 
which had not been anticipated by any of us. 
So far, I surveyed only the region which the 
fugitive was expected to traverse. Before de- 
scending the tree, I turned my gaze in the 
direction we had just come. 

Ivsaw the robber, and called with all my 
might to Tom and the sheriff. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ROBBER TAKES THE BACK TRACK. 


WAS never more vexed and disconcerted 

in my life than when, from the tall tree on 
the hill, I discovered the robber. I think the 
tones in which I yelled to Tom and the sheriff 
betrayed the disgust I felt at the unsatisfactory 
situation. The officer’s confident prediction 
was set at nought, for the robber had evident- 
ly not gone fifty rods from the point where he 
landed and climbed the cliff. As Tom had so 
often suggested, the fellow was smart, and 
knew what he was about. 

When I saw the robber, he was on the shelf 
below the cliff where he had landed, in the 
very act of hoisting the mainsail on board of 
the Raven. He worked rapidly, yet with a 
kind of deliberation and care which required 
nothing to be done over a second time. His 
object in landing may have been simply to get 
rid of his pursuers on the lake, though it was 
possible he had ascertained the impractica- 
bility of escaping in the direction he had 
apparently chosen. But his operations looked 
to me just like a flank movement. He had 
seen the steamer land a force, and then depart 
down the lake. Being closely pursued by the 
Belle, he had landed to balk Tom and me; 
and now, having sent all his pursuers on 
shore, he had them just where he wanted 
them. He could now cross the lake in the 
Raven, and make his escape on the other side. 
It looked to me just as though we had lost 
him, and I did not believe the money in the 
rogue’s travelling-bag would be used that day 
to pay the colonel’s note. 

The robber hoisted the mainsail, and then 
the jib, of the Raven. Then, with a sinking 
of the heart, I saw him hasten towards the 
place where the Belle lay. I understood his 
purpose, and I trembled for Tom's boat. Of 
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course he foresaw that it would be used 
to pursue him, and he intended to set her 
adrift, or disable her so that'she would not be 
available for use against him. I saw him put 
his shoulder to her stem, and attempt to push 
her off. I concluded from this that he intend- 
ed to tow the Belle out into the middle of the 
lake, and leave her there, or possibly scuttle 
her. 

He made a desperate effort to shove her off 
the ground, but without success. Tom and I 
had hauled her nearly out of the water, and 
she was too heavy to be launched again by 
one person. I fancied that the fellow swore 
some in his disappointment, and I congratu- 
lated myself upon the happy thought which 
had induced me to haul her so far out of the 
water. I wondered what the fellow would do 
next, for I could not believe he would leave 
while the Belle was in condition to pursue 
him. I was curious to know what he would 
do next; but I was already blaming myself 
for staying so long in the tree, and I descend- 
ed. Before Tom and the sheriff could reach 
me, I was running with all my might towards 
the zigzag path. 

I soon reached a point where I could see the 
operations of the robber again, which had 
been hidden from me after I descended the 
tree. He was running from the Belle to the 
Raven. In his hand he carried the travelling- 
bag, which hggappeared not to leave behind 
him for a single instant. But then, to my in- 


tense mortification, if not horror, I saw a dense 
smoke rising from the cuddy of the Belle. 
The villain had set her on fire! 
Tom kept a supply of shavings and light 
kindlings in the cook-room, and there was a 


tin match-box attached to the mast. The 
scoundrel had found everything convenient 
for the execution of his vile scheme, and the 
beautiful Belle was in imminent peril of being 
totally destroyed. I had reached the head of 
the zigzag path when I discovered the fire, and 
I was hopeful that I might be in season to ex- 
tinguish it before the boat was entirely dis- 
abled. The robber leaped into the Raven, and 
pushed off with a celerity which seemed to in- 
sure his safety. 

I rushed down the steep path to the shelf 
below. I wanted to do some desperate thing, 
for I was so vexed I could hardly contain my- 
self. I had the revolver which Tom had given 
me in my hand, and I discharged it at the ras- 
cal in the Raven; but I might as well have 
fired at the moon, for the pistol would not 
carry half the distance. The robber took no 
notice of me, and did not even condescend to 
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return my shot. He let out his sheet, and the 
Raven went off flying, with the fresh breeze 
nearly aft, and by the time I reached the gully, 
he was forty rods from the shore. 

Though I had nearly exhausted my breath 
in running, I did not abate my speed till I 
reached the Belle. I leaped on board, and 
seized the bucket which was under one of the 
seats. I dashed several pailfuls of water into 
the cuddy, which put a quietus on the fire. 
The robber had simply lighted the shavings 
in the box which had been built in the head. 
Hardly more than two minutes had elapsed 
from the time the fire was set till I reached the 
Belle. The combustibles in the wood-box 
blazed furiously; but the fire was confined 
principally to them, though I found the ceil- 
ing and the under side of the deck planks 
were charred. With a bucket of water anda 
dipper, I put out every spark of fire. 

I could not push the boat off alone, but I 
hoisted the sails, so that she would be ready 
to start as soon as Tom and the sheriff ar- 
rived. By the time they were coming down 
the path, I had rigged the pump, in order to 
remove the water I had thrown into her in 
putting out the fire, as soon as she was un- 
der way. 

“Take hold here, Mr. Bradshaw!” I shout- 
ed, when the sheriff and Tom came within 
hail of me. 

The official was puffing like a grampus, and 
he looked as thoroughly disgusted as a deputy 
sheriff could be. He put his shoulder to the 
bow of the Belle, and we shoved her off into 
the lake. Tom sprang on board, and took his 
accustomed seat at the helm. The officer was 
placed on the port side, and I took position at 
the pump which I had rigged for use, after I 
had-shoved the boat clear of the shore. She 
filled away, and we started about a quarter of 
a mile behind the Raven. If there was any 
difference at all in the wind, it was stronger 
than it had been earlier in the morning, and 
this fact improved our chances. 

I had made fast the sheets, so that for the 
present Tom had nothing to do but steer. He 
said nothing about his wound, but I could see 
that it gave him much pain, and I hoped I 
should be able to induce him to abandon the 
pursuit when we reached the other side of the 
lake, if the robber led us in that direction. 

“This is a pretty kettle of fish,” said the 
sheriff, as soon as he had recovered his 
wind. 

“‘I told you that fellow was smart,” replied 
Tom, with his gaze fixed steadfastly on the 
Raven. 
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“How in the world did he get back here 
without our seeing him?” 

‘We did not look where he was.” 

‘* Where did you first see him, Wolf?” asked 
the officer. 

‘*He was on the shore here, getting the 
Raven ready to be off. I shouldn’t have seen 
him if I hadn’t climbed a tree.” 

‘‘Tt was lucky you thought of that. But 
where was the fellow while we were beyond 
the cliff? ’ 

‘*In my opinion he has not been fifty rods 
from the place where he landed,” I replied. 
‘* There are plenty of places among the rocks 
where he could hide. I think it is very likely 
he concealed himself in the gully, and as soon 
as he found we were ata safe distance from 
him, he concluded to cross the lake, where 
there is no one to pursue him.” 

‘“‘He’s smart,” repeated Tom. ‘That will 
do, Wolf; don’t pump any more. You keep 
her wabbling so that she don’t do her best.” 

‘Let me take the helm, Tom,” I suggested. 
‘*T’'m afraid you will make your arm worse.” 

‘*No, Ithank you. I can get as much out 
of the Belle as anybody else; but you may 
stand by the sheets, if you like, for I can’t 
use my left arm very well.” 

‘¢Just as you say, Tom,” I answered, taking 
a seat by his side, where I could reach the 
sheets. 

“‘ Now keep still, and don’t move one of 
your little fingers,” said Tom. ‘I'll give him 
some. If I don’t, the Belle isn’t a lady. Let 
out that jib-sheet about an inch and a half, 
Wolf.” 

“All right,” I replied, obeying the order. 
‘* You are putting a fine point upon it, Tom.” 

‘*T must have her just so when she does her 
best. Mr. Bradshaw, will you move forward 
about six inches. That’s it; now she is just 
as I want her. Don’t she spin!” exclaimed 
Tom. 

“She is doing first rate, and so is the 
Raven.” 

“‘ Wait a bit till she gets out a little farther. 
She will have to duck under when she gets the 
full weight of the breeze. By the way, Wolf, 
is she burned much in forward? I didn’t stop 
to look in.” 

** Very little. I think you can make her as 
good as new in half an hour,” I answered. 
“The robber spent some time trying to shove 
her off, before he thought of setting her on fire. 
I was just at the path when I saw the fire. It 
had not been burning more than two minutes 
when I threw on the first bucket of water.” 

‘Now she is getting it savage,” said Tom, 
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as the wind drove the Raven down to her gun- 
nel in the waves. ‘See that! He had to luff 
her up. He lost a little on that.” 

Both boats had the wind on the quarter, and 
the Raven was leading the way directly across 
the lake to High Bluff, just below Priam. She 
was jumping up and down on the waves like a 
feather, and it was evident enough that she 
could not carry all sail. Her skipper had been 
obliged to luff her up so as to spill the main- 
sail, and then we saw that he had let his jib- 
sheet run out so that the head sail did not 
draw. As soon as the flaw had spent itself, 
he kept her away again, with the jib still 
shaking. 

“It was a great mistake that the steamer 
went back,” said the sheriff. “If we only had 
her here, she would make short work of that 
boat.” 

**Don’t say anything more about mistakes, 
Mr. Bradshaw,” replied Tom. 

** Well, I think it was a mistake to let her 
return,” persisted the officer. 

** If that steamer had been out here, the rob- 
ber would have taken some other course. We 
have all made mistakes enough, but we have 
done the best we could, and it’s no use for the 
pot to call the kettle black.” 

“Do you see what that fellow is up to 
now?” I interposed. 

“TI think Ido,” replied Tom. ‘‘ He sees the 
gully on the upper side of High Bluff, 
and, if I mistake not, he is going to run in 
there.” 

“If he does, that will be this last blunder,” I 
replied. 

“Why so?” inquired the sheriff, who was 
not familiar with the locality. 

‘*He can run his boat into the gully on 
either side of the bluff; but he can no more 
climb up to the high land above than he can 
shin up a rainbow,” said Tom. ‘I only hope 
he will run in there.” 

‘* He may find a way to get out of the gully,” 
I suggested. 

**He can’t do it. Itisn’t in the power of 
man_to-get up.” 

“But you know there is a crooked path to 
the top.” 

‘¢ That’s very true; but the path is just on 
the side of the lake, and you can’t reach it 
from the gully on either side. If he strikes 
the middle of High Bluff on the lake side, he 
can goup. If heruns into the gully, he can’t,” 
answered Tom. 

The Raven was running directly towards 
High Bluff. If he did not know of the path 
to its summit, he would not be likely to sus- 
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pect its existence from anything he could see; 
and we waited, with intense anxiety, to ascer- 
tain what course he intended to take. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LADY LUNA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTILIE 
WILDERMUTH. 


LONG, long way from here, in the far 

north, stood a solitary castle, on a steep 
cliff, close by the sea, where the waves break 
upon the rocks with wild and sullen roar. 
The castle looked so desolate and ruinous that 
one could hardly believe any one lived in it. 
Owls and bats made their nests in the old 
towers, the well in the court-yard was dry, and 


| long grass was growing on the battlements. 


The front of the castle was towards the 
roaring sea, at the back was a dark pine forest, 
but at the side the sea formed a bay, where the 
water was calmer. And very often at the win- 
dow that looked out on this mirror of water 
stood a fair-haired child, that seemed to have 
dropped down from heaven into this fearful 
wilderness. This was little Gerda, who lived 
here in the deepest solitude. 

Her father, indeed, lived with his servants 
in the castle, and Judith, too, the old nurse, 
who cooked the food, and looked after the 
child’s clothing; but the father, with his men, 
spent days and nights in the chase, as Judith 
said, and, when they came home, ate and 
drank, and sang wild songs in the old hall, 
so that Gerda was terrified, and often, for 
weeks at a time, did not see her father. Judith 
had much to do about the house, and when 
she seated herself with her distaff in the room, 
was silent and gloomy. 

So Gerda remained solitary, and more lone- 
ly than everchild before. For hours she would 
sit on the stone sill of her arched window, and 
listen to the song of the waves, as they broke 
over the rocks, or the rustling of the wind 
among the high trees. Once, in a stormy 
night, when the rustling of the wind and the 
roaring of the waves were very loud, she was 
afraid in her lonely chamber, and went down 
in the hall, where she heard voices. Her 
father was there, and the men; but no one 
paid any attention to the child, who sat quietly 
in the warm chimney corner. They were all 
busy in hanging a great, lighted lantern out 
of the hall window. 

‘What are you doing, Hans?” finally asked 
Gerda of one of the servants, as he went by 
her. 
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‘¢ We light the poor ships that are still on 
the water at night,” said he, laughing. 

Gerda thought that was right; and still she 
felt troubled. 

Her father and the others left the room. 
She heard them go down the stairs, and then 
she heard shots fired, the shouting of men, 
and soon after a fearful cry. The storm and 
the waves roared louder, but above them she 
fancied she heard shrieks and moans. She 
was terribly frightened, and dared not move. 

Then Judith came hastily into the room. 
“Quick, child, come away! What are you 
doing here?” And she carried Gerda into her 
little chamber, and put her to bed. 

Gerda heard the heavy tread of the men on 
the stairs. ‘‘ Tell me, Judith, what isit? Have 
the poor sailors not seen the light? Who was 
it that shouted so?” 

‘Be still, child, be still! and say your 
prayers.” 

Gerda said ‘*‘ Our Father” with trembling 
voice, crept into bed, and soon slept. After 
this evening she did not venture again in the 

great hall, but in many a stormy night im- 
agined she heard the saine cries. Then she 


would shudder, cover up her head, and repeat 

the Lord’s Prayer, which always quieted her, 

though she hardly understood its meaning. 
Gerda very seldom came down stairs, and, 


although she breathed the fresh sea air at her 
window, her cheeks were always pale, but her 
blue eyes shone bright as stars. She grew in 
this wilderness like a white water lily, and 
none rejoiced in her beauty. Very rarely her 
father toek her on his knee, looked into her 
gentle face, and said, — 

‘Only wait, child; when thou art older, 
thou shalt see the world.” 

She was not merry, like other children; she 
had never had any companions or playthings. 
Judith, who pitied her joyless childhood, took 
her one day by the hand, and led her down a 
little flight of stairs into a large, low room. 

‘* There, poor little thing, there canst thou 
play; only do not set thy heart upon it.” 

A wonderful play-room it was, and Gerda 
did not know how to begin to amuse herself. 
Along the wall stood chests and casks of every 
shape, balls of every kind, and all sorts of 
strange things; birds of the brightest plu- 
mage, but dead and stuffed; corals and 
pearls, golden trinkets, and beautiful, glisten- 
ing shells, larger and more brilliant than 
those Judith had gathered here and there on 
the beach and brought in. ; 

Gerda knew too little of the life without to 
imitate, like other children, grown-up people 
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in her play. All she saw were the sea and the 
sky, she went so very seldom inland; so she 
made of the little shells the bottom of the sea; 
and, seating herself in the largest one, im- 
agined that she was sailing out into the great 
unknown world, that she could not picture to 
herself half strange enough. She sewed the 
rings and jewels she found on a black cloth, 
and hung it on the wall; this was the sky 
with its stars, towards which she was sailing, 
for she thought the sea stretched on and on, 
till at last it reached the sky. 

She found many things among the rubbish, 
out of which she made up, in her imagination, 
a little world of men and women. Beautiful 
dresses, a pocket-book containing the picture 
of a lovely, gentle-looking lady; ah, it was so 
different from Judith's gloomy face! a dark 
red velvet cap, with a white feather, that was 
too small for a man; it must have belonged to 
a boy. Gerda tried it on, but it was too large 
for her, and she thought what a nice play- 
mate for her its owner would have been. He 
could certainly have rowed her out into this 
wide world she wished so much to see. 

The pretty cap had been spoiled by lying in 
the water. Judith told her that all these 
things had belonged to unfortunate people 
who were drowned in the sea; and Gerda 
often wept as she thought of the poor boy 
under the waves, and never could love the sea 
so well as before. 

One quiet, clear evening, when the father 
and his men were away, and Judith had gone 
to the village, Gerda sat all alone by the bay- 
window in her chamber, looking out into the 
blue evening sky, until the blue became dark- 
er and darker, the stars came out one by one, 
and at last the moon, like a little silver boat, 
sailed up. Little Gerda felt an unspeakable 
desire to go out into the world, and fixed her 
eyes longingly on the bright moon-boat. But 
see! the boat sails nearer and nearer the win- 
dow, and Gerda sees clearly that a tall lady in 
glancing white garments, and of a soft, gentle 
mien, sits therein. Now she is close to the 
window, holds out her arms to the little girl, 
who reaches hers also, lovingly, to her, and — 
in an instant Gerda is sitting in the boat, in 
the lap of the lovely lady, and sailing with 
her high, high over 'the sea, out in the wide 
world, through the dark-blue sky. 

Gerda was frightened, and dared not look 
down into the immeasurable deep; but she 
glanced into the soft eyes of the lovely lady, 
and then was afraid no more. 

‘* Who art thou, then?” asked she, finally. 

“T am Lady Luna, and have often seen 
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thee, poor, forsaken child; and because thou 
art so lonely, I will show thee how the world 
looks. Come; thou canst already look down 
upon it.” 

Lady Luna held her fast in her arms, and 
Gerda saw under them, on the sea, a great 
ship, such as she had often seen from the 
castle, but generally from far off; when they 
came nearer, it was in stormy nights, when 
Judith put her to bed early. 

It was a fine sight, this stately ship, with its 
high masts and great sails, as it cut through 
the waves so evenly and safely, drawing after 
it a golden train, and a thousand glimmering 
lights playing about it; everywhere .it was 
peopled — spry young sailors climbed up and 
down the masts; part wf the passengers 
breathed the cool evening air on deck, others 
made merry in the saloon, feasting and. sing- 
ing by bright lamplight. . Children, too, Ger- 
da saw in the cabin; the mothers put them to 
bed, and told them of the beautiful warm land 
they were coming to; and. the children went 
to sleep, and dreamed of bright birds and de- 
licious fruits. 

‘* Wilt thou remain here on the ship, and 
sail to these wonderful countries?” asked 
Lady Luna. 

Gerda shook her little head; she was think- 
ing of the fearful storms, and how the waves 
beat against the rocks by the castle; she 
thought of the boy of the red cap, and all, the 
people, whose fine things were in her play- 
reom, and she shuddered. 

‘Ah, no, take me home,” she beggéd; ‘I 
am afraid.” 

And Lady Luna sailed back with her to her 
own little room, where Judith, on her return, 
found her, and did not suspect that she had 
been so far away. 

Again it was a clear moonlight evening; and 
again Gerda looked longingly at the moon- 
boat as it sailed beautifully upward, and drew 
nearer and nearer. Once more the lovely 
Lady Luna reached down and lifted the little 
girl into the boat, and they sailed far off. 

They went quite across the sea, and Gerda 
saw, with astonishment, under them a great 
city, winking at her with its many hundred 
lights. The silver boat stopped over .the 
finest and highest building, on whose roof a 
crown glittered; a bright light streamed from 
out the high windows, and mirrored itself in 
a little lake. Gerda looked into the brilliant 
hall whence streamed all this light, and was 
quite dazzled by so much magnificence. 

What were the jewels and the bright shells 
that she made earth and sky with, at home, 
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in comparison with this glitter? Flowers of 
the most brilliant colors bloomed on the car- 
pets, curtains of heavy purple velvet festooned 
the windows, crystal chandeliers sparkled with 
thousands of lights; and men and women, in 
gorgeous jewelled garments, danced to the 
sound of music, which, to the ear of Gerda, 
who had heard only the monotonous song of 
the waves, was most wonderful. In a smaler 
hall, pretty, richly-dressed children were form- 
ing sets for a dance, and delicious food was 
spread upon the long tables. It was long 
before Gerda’s eyes became so accustomed to 
the glare that she could see and admire every- 
thing. 

*¢ Wilt. thou remain here, to live in all this 
splendor?” asked Lady Luna again; ‘‘here, 
where thou wilt find, by day, much beauty, 
that the night, even with its thousand tapers, 
conceals; where, in the garden, lovely flowers 
blossom, and in the lake merry little fish play. 
Wilt thou?” 

Again Gerda shook her head: ‘Ah, no} 
it is mughtoo-beautiful and bright here for 
me; it hurts my eyes; take me, rather, to my 
lonely castle.” 

Fast asleep Lady Luna laid the little one 
again in her still, gloomy chamber. 

Very carefully did Gerda conceal from Ju- 
dith the secrets of the last night, and took 
care ta arrange that she should be alone at 
the hour when the silver boat sailed by. But 
the boat éiifled’so very much farther than my 
eyes could ever reach, that I cannot describe 


‘to you all the distant wonderful cities that 


Gerda was permitted to see by the side of the 
lovely Lady Luna; the palm groves of India, 
the erange gardens of beautiful Italy, lonely 
mountain lakes, and busy cities. But lonely 
and joyless as she was in the castle, still she 
always returned willingly, and Lady Luna 
smiled, and said, — 

‘“‘ Thou simple child, to choose, from all the 
splendor in.the-world, thy old robber’s nest.” 

No'such large and grand city, and no such 
rich nature was it, towards which the boat was 
directed one cold winter evening; but bright 
and inviting was the room into which Lady 
Luna let Gerda peep. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


a 
— AccorprncG to an old Greek writer, am- 


brosia, the meat or food of the gods, was nine 
times as sweet as honey. 


— “Time,” said Thales, ‘‘ is the wisest 
of things, for it finds outeverything.” / 
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PEABODY THE BENEFAOTOR. 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


EORGE PEABODY was a man who 
acted well his part in life’s great drama, 
and his memory is honored by the two na- 
tions with which his long and eminent career 
was identified. Among those who have risen 
from comparative obscurity to high position 
and wide influence, he will ever be honorably 
associated, and the good results of his wise 
beneficence will reach far down the ages; and 
thousands whose lives will be brightened, 
whose wholesome ambition stimulated, whose 
usefulness increased, and whose prosperity 
secured, by his wise gifts, will, in long years 
to come, delight to ‘‘rise up and call him 
biessed.” The poet Shirley says, — 
“ All heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


This is true; and so, whether in Old England, 
the adopted home of Mr. Peabody, or over the 
fertile plains of our Southern States, or amid 
the mountains and valleys of his own native 
New England, wherever and whenever his 
name is uttered, the fragrance of his good 
deeds will ever be a living presence. 

George Peabody was born, and passed his 
boyhood, in the town of Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, and his love for the place of his nativity 
never grew cold. Although, after he left the 
homestead, a picture of which is given.on an- 
other page, he occupied positions, and received 
honors, and acquired wealth, such as seldom 
fall to the lot of man, ever dear to his heart 
were the scenes of his childhood. The varied 
attractions of his business life in England, the 
complimentary attentions of those whem the 
world calls great, by reason of their positions, 
the power which was his through his regal for- 
tune, all these prevailed not against his love 
for the quiet New Enyland town where he was 
born, for the spot where he desired to be buried. 
This was genuine democratic simplicity, the 
realization of a good citizen, the integrity of an 
American. Here in Danvers he lived for fifteen 
years, and as a clerk in a grocer’s store he 
began to exercise these business traits, which 
in their subsequent development raised him 
to affluence. ‘*Seest thou a man diligent in 
business,” says the Bible, ‘‘ he shall stand be- 
fore kings.” This was true of Mr. Peabody, 
for the shop-boy of Danvers became the rich 
banker of London, and royalty did him hom- 
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age; but it is to his honor that he never for- 
got that he was an American; and in one of 
his letters to Queen Victoria, he is careful to 
speak of the ‘“‘kindly feeling of the Queen of 
the United Kingdom toward a citizen of the 
United States.” 

In 1852, Mr. Peabody began the series of 
magnificent donations which have forever 
identified his name with some of the noblest 
institutions for the elevation and education 
of the race; and he continued his benefac- 
tions until his death, and even beyond this, 
for he left, by will, large sums for various 
purposes. He distributed, and wisely too, 
millions of dollars on both sides of the At- 
lantic. He founded institutes, he aided col- 
leges and schools, he provided for the poor, 
he established libraries, he built churches, he 
endowed societies in various departments of 
science, he remembered his kindred, and per- 
sonally attended to his great gifts, wisely feel- 
ing it to be the part of prudence to see to the 
distribution of his fortune, to dispense it as he 
should deem best, rather than leave it for 
others to dispose of after he should be gone. 

After leaving Danvers, Mr. Peabody rapidly 
developed his business capacities, and at Bal- 
timore laid the foundations of his subsequent 
success. He visited Europe for the first time 
in 1827, and after several business trips across 
the Atlantic, he, in 1837, made London his 
place of residence. From this time onward, 
with only occasional drawbacks, he prospered 
in all his undertakings, and was a warm and 
valuable friend to all Americans who visited 
that city. But his native town was not for- 
gotten; he could say, with Hood, — 

“ I 1, % I 1, 
The house where I was born, 


The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn.” 





And when, in 1852, Danvers celebrated its 
two hundredth birthday, he sent across the 
ocean, to be read at the exercises, the following 
toast: ‘‘ ducation, a debt from the present to 
the future generations,” and, as if to show 
his faith in the sentiment, accompanied it 
with a gift of twenty thousand dollars, to be 
expended in founding an institute, now called 
Peabody Institute, and which he has, since 
then, most liberally endowed. 

After an absence of nearly twenty years 
from his native country, Mr. Peabody, in 
1856, visited the United States, was very 
kindly received by his countrymen, made 
many generous donations, and returned to 
England to begin his great gifts for the 
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London poor. In making his first announce- 
ment of this benefaction, he modestly said, 
**In reference to the intention which it is the 
object of this letter to communicate, I am de- 
sirous to explain that, from a comparatively 
early period of my commercial life, I had re- 
solved in my own mind that, should my la- 
bors be blessed with success, I would devote a 
portion of the property thus acquired to pro- 
mote the intellectual, moral, and physical 
welfare and comfort of my fellow-men, wher- 
ever, from circumstances or location, their 
claims upon me would be the strongest.” 

His whole subsequent life was in harmony 
with these noble sentiments. In 1866 he once 
more visited this country and travelled much, 
and was everywhere warmly welcomed; but 
he had little love for display, and was always 
glad to be among his relatives and personal 
friends; and nowhere was air so sweet, or sky 
so blue, or scenery so beautiful as at the home 
of his childhood. An incident on which he 
delighted to dwell in fond recollection, and 
which, in itself, was very touching, was when 
he met, at his own request, the school chil- 
dren of South Danvers. In the hall of the 


‘* Institute” erected by his generosity, a thou- 
sand children gathered, brief addresses were 
made, and the scene was one long to be re- 
membered. The children will carry its happy 


hour with them through their lives, and to 
Mr. Peabody it was always a sweet memory 
of the past. Afterwards the town of South 
Danvers, on petition to the legislature, 
changed its name to Peabody, in grateful 
recognition of its benefactor. 

He had a great love for children. At Balti- 
more, a city which received extraordinary 
manifestations of his benevolence, he held an 
interview with twenty thousand children, in 
front of ‘‘ The Peabody Institute.” The chil- 
dren passed him-in procession, and each 
school, by a delegate, presented him with 
flowers. Again he met the children of South 
Danvers at a public reception, and his brief 
address is worth quoting, as showing the 
kindly heart of the man. He said, “I am 
most forcibly reminded of an incident which 
has often recurred to my memory in connec- 
tion with my reception by the citizens of this 
town more than ten years ago. Returning 
with my sisters to Georgetown, on the even- 
ing after the reception, we were driving 
steadily along through your principal street, 
when our driver suddenly drew up his horses, 
checked by a very unusual obstacle — a chain 
of little children, with firmly-locked hands, 
extending quite across the street, and yielding 
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not an inch to the formidable approach of our 
carriage. They had taken this method to se- 
cure the presentation of their welcomes and 
their beautiful bouquets. As I said, I have 
often thought of the incident since, and al- 
ways with pleasure and deep emotion. I have 
wondered what has become of all those little 
links in that pretty chain. No doubt some 
of the little hands then so firmly clasped are 
now still and cold in death; but many, I trust, 
are already busy in active duties, lightening 
the cares or the labors of their domestic circle. 
And perhaps among that little band were 
some of those whom I now see before me, in 
the higher departments of the schools, and 
soon to take their places in the busy world. 
Judging from the ordinary term of human ex- 
istence, I am now older than many of you will 
ever be; but I am still fond of the sight and 
the companionship of the young; and I am 
glad that associated with the last week of my 
stay in my native country will be the memory 
of this assemblage and of my meeting with 
you to-day.” 

At the close of these remarks, those present 
who formed the chain spoken of by Mr. Pea- 
body, were requested to rise. The half dozen 
young ladies who responded were loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Peabody returned to England in May, 
1867, added largely to his donations there, 
and, anxious to complete his plans, once 
more visited the United States, the queen 
manifesting her interest in his welfare by 
sending him a very kind autograph letter. 
During this last visit he made a second gift 
of a million dollars to the Educational Fund, - 
which he had previously established, and, in 
announcing it, said, ‘‘I do this with the ear- 
nest hope and in the sincere trust that, with 
God’s blessing upon the gift, and upon the 
deliberations and future action of yourselves 
and your general agent, it may enlarge the 
sphere of usefulness already entered upon, 
and prove a permanent and lasting boon, not 
only to the Southern States, but to the whole 
of our dear country, which I have ever loved 
so well, but never so much as now in my de- 
clining years, and at this time, — probably 
the last occasion I shall ever have to address 
you, — as I look back over the changes and 
the progress of nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury. And I pray that Almighty God will 
grant to it a future as happy and noble in the 
intelligence and virtues of its citizens as it 
will be glorious in unexampled power and 
prosperity.” 

Mr. Peabody returned to England in the 
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autumn in feeble health, and died on Thurs- 
day, November 11. His native and his adopted 
country honor his memory in a manner never 
before known in the history of a private citizen. 
His remains were brought to his native land 
with royal honors, the two great governments 
uniting in the sacred service, to rest in the 
cemetery of his choice in the town that bears 
his name. 


PETER’S FOXES. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


ETER’S house stood in a wide field. It 

was little, and brown, and shabby, and 
looked like a broken-up hornet’s nest. And 
it always seemed as though Peter was hav- 
ing a funeral or a wedding at his house, for 
there was always a line of carriages by the 
fence all along one side of the field — chaises 
without tops, stage-coaches with only two 
wheels, gigs. with no thills, carts without 
bodies, sleighs without runners, and carryalls 
with only a tattered fragment of what was 
once curtains flapping in the wind; mere 
ghosts of carriages, that had been brought 
together, as though Peter’s yard was a ‘re- 
treat” for broken-down vehicles—a sort of 
wagon hospital. 

But trading old wheels, and tires, and 
springs, and wagon-boxes with his neigh- 
bors was not all Peter’s business. 

On the other side of the field was a vine- 
yard, where he grew bushels and bushels of 
grapes, — purple, and juicy, and sweet, — that 
in their season brought him something quite 
handsome at the neighboring city. And he 
used occasionally to hunt, and fish, and gath- 
er herbs and roots for the apothecaries. 

Peter had never a wife or a child in the 
world; so for company he kept some very odd 
pets — foxes, nine little foxes, with yellow 
backs, pointed noses, and bushy tails. He 
had names for them all, and spent more time 
playing with them, and teaching them smart 
tricks, than he did working in his vineyard. 
So they came at last to know almost as much 
as Peter himself, and were nearly as useful in 
the world, for aught I know. 

Peter’s house was in a little dell, quite out of 
sight of any other house. There was a forest 
behind it, a river on one side, and a high hill 
on the other. But he was not shut off from 
the world, for directly in front of the field a 
train of cars, full of travellers, and freight 
from every part of the country, ran along, on 
a high embankment, as many as seventeen 
times a day. 
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** Do see!” cried one lady to another, look- 
ing upon a May morning from the windew of 
one of these cars. ‘‘Isn’t that a funny sight? 
See those broken-down wagons! And ‘see 
that man smoking his pipe out on that bench! 
And those creatures jumping about so; are 
they dogs?” 

“No,” replied the other; ‘foxes, I think. 
See their sharp ears? And do look at that 
hungry cow, and low-spirited mule! But 
really, that nice vineyard on the other side 
looks as much out of place as a pearl in a 
pig’s pen.” 

Then the cars puffed and rattled themselves 
out of sight; but the ladies long remembered 
this odd picture. Some weeks after they came 
back over the same road. Again they saw the 
shabby house and the wagon rubbish; they 
saw the hungry cow and the pleasant vine- 
yard; but the mule was gone, and the house 
was shut up and silent, for Peter had started 
for Squankum after a load of marl an hour 
before, leaving the nine little foxes to keep 
house by themselves, in their own way. 

The sun went higher and higher in the 
heavens; then the shadows began to fall the 
other way, while lower and lower sank the 
sun; and still Peter did not come back. The 
mule was a slow traveller, to be sure, and 
Squankum was miles away; but there had 
been time twice over for him to make the 
journey, if he had not been hindered by the 
sight of an old handcart leaning against 
Farmer Rue’s barn, as though it were too 
weak to stand alone. 

** Hulloa, neighbor! how much will you take 
for your hencart?” said Peter, pulling up his 
mule, who was always more willing to stop 
than to go. 

**Han’cart? O, I don’t know! What will 
you give?” replied Farmer Rue, taking out 
his knife and beginning to chip a straw into 
fragments. 

Farmer Rue had rheumatism in his shoulder 
that day, and he had as lief talk as work; 
while Peter at once settled back on the green 
marl in his cart, as though it had been a vel- 
vet sofa, and looked perfectly happy. 

‘*Tt’s no great of a machine, any way,” said 
Peter, tipping his head on one side, and 
squinting at it. ‘‘ Pretty shaky; I don’t be- 
lieve it will pay for carrying home.” 

‘Well, just as you say. I am not particular 
about selling. The wheels are about as good 
as ever they were, and so is the backboard. 
Needs a little touching up with fresh paint; 
that is the greatest trouble,” returned Farmer 
Rue, tapping it with a straw. 
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**I don’t know about that,” said Peter, in- 
tent.on proving the words of Solomon, ‘It is 
nought, it is nought, saith the buyer.’ ‘It 
don’t strike me that cart is of much ac- 
count, except may be I could use one of the 
wheels to tinker up an old wheelbarrow I 
have.” 

Thus the men bandied words back and forth, 
while the sun sunk nearer and nearer the hori- 
zon; and the hungry little foxes first dined, 
then lunched, and after that supped on the 
tender young grapes in Peter’s vineyard. 
Indeed, it took another trip to finish the 
bargain; and by the time Peter had at last 
come home with his handcart, there was not 
a single grape within reach of his thriftless 
little housekeepers; not one they could reach, 
even by jumping up or by climbing on each 
other’s backs. 

But Peter, busy with his wagons and fishing- 
tackle, did not miss the lost grapes till October 
eame. Then, when he had harnessed his mule 
into one of the old carts, ready to carry them 
into the city, behold there was not half a vin- 
tage. ‘‘ The foxes, the little foxes, had spoiled 
the vines.” 

And all this while something slyer than a 
fox had stolen from Peter what was of more 
value than a thousand harvests. For, 


* Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before kings.” 


——_>___———. 


—— BETHLEHEM — commonly shortened 
into Bedlam —in London, founded in 1547, 
is, according to Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates, 
the oldest lunatic asylum in Europe except 


one at Granada. But Bedlam was not the 
second institution of this kind founded in 
Europe, though there may be but one older 
now existing there. No lunatic asylum, it is 
true, was established in Christendom till the 
fifteenth century, and the honor of instituting 
this form of charity among Christians belongs 
to Spain. The first of these asylums was 
founded in Valencia in 1409, a second at Sara- 
gossa in 1425. One was established at Seville, 
and another at Valladolid, in 1436, and one at 
Toledo in 1483. All these, it will be seen, 
were earlier in date than the first in England. 
Asylums for the insane were known in Mo- 
hammedan countries, however, centuries be- 
fore the first was thought of in Europe; and 
the Spaniards, as they were, for several cen- 
turies, in closer contact than other Europeans 
with the followers of Mohammed, are sup- 
posed by some to have borrowed the idea from 
the Moslems. J 
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PAPA’S BOY. 
BY H. R. HUDSON. 


I OFTEN: say to his mother, 
“Of all the boys I see, 
Nowhere is such another 
Wonderful boy as he!” 
When he was a very baby 
He never worried or fussed, 
Just fretted a little, may be, 
As all small children must. 
When he was a little older, 
Could build a bit with his blocks, 
Came up to Ponto’s shoulder, 
And wore his first short frocks, 
He never cried for his mother, 
With nobody by but me; 
And he was never a bother 
When he was on my knee. 
It takes some children ages 
Before they learn to talk; 
I've seen them put in cages 
When they are taught to walk. 
He walked in his first summer 
Like one full eight years old, 
And said his “ papa” and ‘‘ mamma” 
The third time he was told. 
Sometimes he gets in a passion, — 
Of course he isn’t a saint, — 
Sulks in the true child-fashion, 
Says “‘ shan’t,” and “‘ won’t,” and “ ain’t;” 
But children of my next neighbor 
Are screaming all day long; 
That must make life a labor, 
Unless one’s nerves are strong. 
He’s sometimes a little naughty 
And wilful; but as for me, 
I wouldn’t change him for forty 
Other boys that I see. 


_—_—_>___—_ 


Tue LATERAN.— This is the name of a 
palace in Rome, used as the residence of the 
popes from the time of Constantine to the 
return of the Holy See from Avignon (1377), 
when Gregory XI. transferred the papal resi- 
dence to the Vatican, where it has ever since 
remained. The present building was con- 
verted, by Gregory XVI., in 1843, into a 
museum for the preservation of works of art. 

Ww. 


— To men civility is what beauty is to 
women. Civility is a fortune in itself, for a 
courteous man succeeds in life often when 
persons of greater ability utterly fail. It isa 
virtue that must be acquired in boyhood to 
appear natural and be successful. 
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TEE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE OLD ARM-OHAIR. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


LOVE it, I love it, and who shall 

dare 

To chide me for loving that 'totp 
1+ ARM-CHAIR ? 

I’ve treasured it LONG as a **SAINTED 
SpRIZE — 

I’ve bedewed it with *rzars, I’ve 
embalmed it with *s1Gus; 

’Tis bound by a "THOUSAND BANDS 
to my heart; 

Not a ®riz will break, not a *LINK 
will start. 

Would’you learn the spell? A moTH- 
ER sat there, 

And a SACRED THING is '*THAT OLD 
1+ ARM-CHAIR. 


In childhood's hour I lingered 7NEAR 

The hallowed 7szaT with listening 
ear; 

And **GENTLE ‘tworps that mother 
would give 

To fit me to 'prz and teach me to 
*LIVE. 

She told me shame would *NEVER 
betide 

With *“rrutH for my creed and *Gop 
for my guide; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest 
prayer, 

As I *tKneLT beside THAT *toLD 
°aRM-CHAIR. 


I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eyes grew dim and her 
locks were gray; 

And I almost *worsniprEeD her 
when she smiled 

And turned from her Brsie to 
‘sLess her CHILD. 

7*#YEARS 7*ROLLED on; but the last 
one sped, 

My idol was **sHATTERED — my 
earth star °FLED; 
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I learned How MuCcH the heart can bear 
When I saw her die in THAT OLD ARM-CHAIR. 


’Tis *tpasT! ’tis *tpast! but I gaze on ‘it 
NOW 

With QUIVERING BREATH and THROBBING 
BROW; 

*Twas °*THERE she nursed me, ’twas *tTHERE 
she died, 

And *memory flows with lava tide! 

Say it is ‘troLLty, and deem me ‘WEAK, 

While the scalding tears run down my cheek; 

But I *tLove it—I ‘Love it, and CANNoT 
tear 

My soul from my MOTHER’S OLD ARM-CHAIR. 





—— Tuis earth of ours, according to the 
ancient geography of the Hindus, does not 
correspond, in size and shape, with our pres- 
ent idea of it. The surface is, they say, flat, 
circular, and four thousand millions of miles 
in circumference. In the centre, Mount Su- 
meru— the Himalaya Mountains — rises six 
hundred thousand miles above the surface, 
and extends one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand miles below it. At the base this 
mountain is a hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand miles in circumference, and is of twice that 
circumference at the top. On this mountain 
are the different heavens of Vishnu, Sheva, 
and the other divinities ; while around the base 
are smaller mountains, supporting trees eight 
or nine thousand miles high, and bearing 
fruit as large as an elephant. Farther from 
the base are the various level countries of the 
world, and beyond them all is a salt sea. 
Then come six other seas; the first composed 
of sugar-cane juice, the second of spirituous 
liquors, the third of clarified butter, the fourth 
of curds, the fifth of milk, and the last of 
fresh water. Then comes a country of gold 
as large as the rest of the earth; after this 
there is a chain of mountains, and finally a 
land of darkness. 


— WHEN first the art of printing was dis- 
covered, printers only made use of one side 
of the leaf; they had not found out the ex- 
pedient of impressing the other. This idea 
came to them only by degrees, and after they 
had tried the experiment of pasting the blank 
sides together, to make two leaves appear like 
one. 


—— In some parts of India there falls, dur- 
ing the rainy season, more than sixteen feet 
of rain, and there are seasons when the amount 
is estimated at twenty-five feet. J 
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ANSWERS. 


Sr. (Summer) B (horn — h) (grate) (su- 
mach) (Eve) gr (eight ne’s) & (sum) have 
(great nest) H (rust on them) — Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them. 82. Perth, 
Emery, rebel, Treba, Hylas. 83. What-not. 
84. Lodi. 85. Papaw. 86. (Wing) (old) & 
(yews) (eye) (tea) (y’s) (le) — Win gold 
and use it wisely. 87. Harper’s Weekly. 
88. (Ewer) (rope) — Europe. 89. B-rake. 
go. B-rave. 91. B-reach. 92. B-ream. 93. 
B-low. 94. B-lock. 95. B-last. 96. B-lame. 
97- Frederic Sharp. 


ReEbwvs. 


& @ay& 


CUTE & SPECS 


GEOGRAPHICAL DouBLE ACcROSTIC. 


The initials form the name of a large city in 
Prussia, the finals a large city in England: — 
99- 1. A town in Rhode Island. 2. A river 
in South Carolina. 3. A town in France. 
4. Alake in Scotland. 5. A territory in the 
United States. 6. A city in China. 
BostTer. 


CHARADE. 


100. My first is yellow; my second is my 





first; my whole is yellow. MONSIEUR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


ror. In what part of a western state should 
sheep be well guarded? 102. Why is Ver- 
mont like a cigar-box? HoRATIO. 


ENIGMA. 


103. It is composed of 19 letters. The 17, 
18, 19 is a small insect. The 8, 9, 10, 11 is to 
pick out. The 14, 9, 10, 11 is a blunder. The 
I, 2, 3,4 is tocommand. The 6, 13, 18, 17 is 
agiven name. The 5 isapronoun. The 12, 
7, 12, 15, 16 is a kind of rock. The whole is 
the name of an American poet. DELTA. 


CAPT JOE 


RIDDLE. 


105. I am a word of letters eight; 
Curtail me twice, and, sure as fate, 
You'll have a word that men respect, 
That’s honored by each race and sect. 


As I’m curtailed, behead me thrice, 

And he you'll have will catch the mice; 
Place back my heads, curtail me three, 
And you'll haye that you would not be. 


But three are left; two more curtail, 

And that you'll have on which to sail ; 

My whole, when good, improves the trade; 

When bad, though veiled, is soon betrayed. 
G. ANDER. 


106. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


5 


a 


HIppDEN FIsHEs. 


107. Mrs. Harper chatted with me more 
than an hour. 108. John Smith & Co. de- 
cline to receive me as partner. 109. Go and 
bring me my riding-whip, Ike. - 110. The 
Jewish ark of the covenant was destroyed. 
111. John Adams had the highest office in the 
nation. 112. Mr. Vassar dined with my aunt 
yesterday. HERBERT. 
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H°** the little fellows pictured above bend 
under their burden of letters from our 
army of correspondents! But ‘‘ the more the 
merrier;* and although the welcome sheets 
pile up around the table at which the editor 
sits, pen in hand, he does not grow weary, 
for every letter tells him of some friend who 
thus remembers him and the Magazine. The 
first numbers of the year seem tp please you; 
well, that is what we intended; and if you 
only could look into our desk, how your eyes 
would brighten and your curiosity be excited! 
There are, patiently waiting their turn, good 
stories, capital dialogues, ingenious puzzles 
of all kinds, and, week by week, we select the 
best and spread them before you on these 
pages. 

Our eyes moisten with sorrow as we read 
of the death of one of our young friends, 
Charlie H——. Boys, he was one of our 
happy number. Stop a moment from your 
plays and your studies; give a tear to his 
memory, and sympathy to his parents. He 
has reached his journey’s end sooner than we, 
and we shall love to think of him as 

“In those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens, 


Where every flower, brought safe through death’s dark portal, 
Becomes immortal.” 


Always send us your real, as well as your 


fictitious names. We may not have as gooda 
memory as the general who knew the names 
of all his soldiers, but please give us a chance 
to try. — We have quite a blow from Tempest’s 
club of six, but we can take a few more of the 
same sort without wincing. — Ski is doing a 
heavy business in monograms and autographs; 
this is a good time of year to get autographs 
put at the end of unpaid bills! Send to us 
for the numbers you want, and take our 
thanks. — Linwood finds out, to his sorrow, 
that some boys prefer to borrow the Magazine 
than to subscribe for it; we have known quite 
old boys to do the same thing. Never borrow 
if you can avoid it. Solomon says that “the 
borrower is servant to the lender.” 

We know nothing of The Tomahawk; per- 
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haps it has ‘‘cut and run;” evidently there 
has been sharp practice. —The Monthly Gim 
Crack reaches us ahead of time. — Phenix, 
after his long silence, is doubly welcome. — 
Our list of ‘‘nephews” increases rapidly. 
Tempest and Dexter send us good clubs and 
good puzzles. Tempest has assumed the dig- 
nity of an editor, and the Boys’ Gazette is a 
very pretty little sheet. — C. G. H., did youever 
hear a little song beginning, ‘‘ O, do not be dis- 
couraged’’? We will find a place for you yet. 

Sickness is often more than compensated by 
the warm sympathy it brings, and this may be 
considered a unanimous vote of thanks to our 
friends. — The Onward and Upward Series 
will appear in the Magazine first; we give our 
boys and girls the preference, of course, and 
let them sit at the first table. — The price, 
without postage, of the three months’ num- 
bers, containing ‘‘ Through by Daylight,” is 
sixty-two cents. Charles Sumner graduated 
at Harvard College in 1830. 

Empire State is good at letter-puzzles, and 
writes a very puzzle-ing letter after going to 
hear George M. Baker’s entertainment, called 
Bon-Bons; he spells it with two B’s and an S, 
one over the other! Pretty good — isn’t it? 
— Sailor Boy had his suspicions of Engi- 
neer, it seems; that engineer does not run any 
more trains on our road. — Tad’s photograph 
represents him with all the dignity of a fresh- 
fledged editor, and we hope his ‘‘ North Star” 
will be as true and reliable as the original 
north star. 

The numbers of the Magazine containing 
“The Lightning Express” will be sent post 
paid for sixty-two cents; this will answer a 
great many letters of inquiry. — Phol D. Rolle 
has an idea that if we had to guess the an- 
swers to all the puzzles sent to us, instead 
of reading them in plain English, we might 
accept some that we now decline. Well, per- 
haps so; and is our keen young friend sure 
that we do not test them in this way? How- 
ever, we must not tell all the secrets of our 
profession; and, judging from the answers 
that come to us, our head work is seldom too 
difficult for the boys and girls; so that #£ 
must be easy, or else ¢key are bright; and we 
prefer to believe the latter. 

Tempest’s rebus is very well drawn, and is 
‘¢ before the meeting” for action. — Osceola’s 
request is attended to. — Harry Freeland, Box 
615, Hartford, Conn., wants some one to help 
him in starting a juvenile paper. As so many 
of our friends are in a similar state of mind, 
we will give a little advice in the words of the 
old motto, ‘‘ Count the cost.” 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 





ANCIENT OITIES. — ALEXANDRIA, 
BABYLON, NINEVEH. 


HEN Dinocrates, the architect, having 

crowned his head with a wreath of 
poplar, and slung a lion’s skin across his left 
shoulder, walked into the presence of Alex- 
ander, the conqueror demanded to know who 
he was. ‘*A Macedonian architect,” replied 
Dinocrates, ‘‘who suggests schemes and de- 
signs worthy your royal renown. I propose 
to form Mount Athos into the statue of a 
man holding a spacious city in his left 
hand, and in his right a huge vase, into 
which shall be collected all the streams of 
the mountain, which shall thence be poured 
into the sea.” 

At first Alexander was delighted at the 
proposition; but when he found that all the 
supplies for the proposed city must be fur- 
nished by sea, he concluded to reserve the 
skill of his architect fora more favorable oc- 
casion. So when he had conquered Egypt, 
having perceived a spot which afforded a fine 
port, which was naturally strong, and was ad- 
vantageously situated for trade, he ordered 
Dinocrates to build a city whose name should 
be Alexandria. Soon the trade of Arabia and 
India flowed through the port of Alexandria 
to the various cities on the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. In its palmy days its inhabitants 
numbered some nine hundred thousand, and 
this was long esteemed the first city in the 
world, next to Rome. Inthe seventh century, 
after it had suffered many reverses of fortune, 
it still appeared a marvellous city to its Arab 
conquerors. It was taken A. D. 640 by the 
Arabs under Amrou. ‘I have taken the city 
of the west,” wrote the victor to the Caliph 
Omar. “It is of immense extent. I cannot 
describe to you how many wonders it con- 
tains. There are four thousand palaces, four 
thousand baths, twelve thousand dealers in 
fresh oil, forty thousand Jews who pay 
tribute, four hundred theatres, or places of 
amusemént.” Its ‘‘immense extent,” how- 
ever, was variously estimated. Its circum- 
ference was not more than fifteen miles, and 
its longest street measured little more than 
five miles. 
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In many.cases the size of ancient cities did 
not correspond with their celebrity. The in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, including the floating 
population, which was very numerous, rarely 
reached a hundred thousand, and the circuit 
of its walls, in the time of Vespasian, was 
hardly four and a half English miles. Tyre, 
before it was besieged by Alexander, was but 
little more populous than Jerusalem. Cor- 
inth, in its best days, had some sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Thebes in Beeotia, eighty 
thousand; Sparta, three hundred thousand; 
Ecbatana, the ancient metropolis of Media, 
about the same number; Thebes with the 
hundred gates, in Egypt, four hundred thou- 
sand, though some have given the number 
much larger; Athens and Constantinople, 
half a million each; while two cities of Sicily, 
Agrigentum and Syracuse, were more popu- 
lous than either Babylon or Carthage. The 
inhabitants of Carthage, when three hundred 
cities acknowledged its authority, numbered 
no more than seven hundred thousand. Its 
circumference was, according to Livy, twenty- 
three Roman, or about twenty-one English, 
miles. 

There was .an ancient tradition that the 
metropolis of Assyria, Nineveh, was a very 
large city. “It was much larger than Baby- 
lon,” says Strabo, the geographer. On the 
other hand, Rawlinson, in his Five Great 
Monarchiesof the Ancient Eastern World, 
says, ** The walls of Nineveh have been com- 
pletely traced, and indicate a city three miles 
in length’ by less than a mile and a half in 
breadth.” ‘These dimensions would hardly 
allow room for a population of seven hundred 
thousand, the estimate of several of the older 
authorities. 

Babylon, though not the most populous, 
was probably the largest city of the ancient 
world. It was roomy, “a city of magnificent 
distances.” Ctesias states the entire circuit 
of its walls to have been about forty-one 
miles. Herodotus, who had also visited this 
wonderful city, and that too before it had 
suffered any considerable decay, gives fifty- 
six miles as the length of its four walls. 
As the city was square, this would give it 
a territory of nearly two hundred square 
miles. 

There are writers who think Babylon, at 
one time, might have contained two million 
souls, But seven hundred thousand would 
probably be much nearer the truth; for we 
are told that, when besieged, the inhabitants 
could grow corn enough for their own: con- 
sumption within the walls. 








